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dreams."9 Many other instances can be cited where Para-
celsus, be it in a flash of inspiration or as the culmination of
systematic thought, anticipated modern ideas. We already have
mentioned his almost Freudian explanation of nightmares
(Chapter 6). His conjectures on the origin of incubi and suc-
cubae may have been meaningless; but the psychological insight
which they contain has few parallels in the sixteenth cen-
tury. He was not content with the current explanation of the
little monsters as products of the imagination; he traced them
to specific sexual, somatically conditioned fantasies.
One qualification, however, is necessary. Today, anyone who
admits that hobgoblins have their origin in our imagination will
draw the obvious conclusion that they do not exist. It was not
so obvious in the sixteenth century. Paracelsus could not ques-
tion their existence. They plagued his patients. Trustworthy
people reported that they had seen them with their own eyes.
There was no point in denying that they were a psychological
reality, just as saints were a religious reality. But he parted
company with his predecessors on a subtle point which is of
the greatest importance in the history of psychology. The infa-
mous Witches' Hammer, written by the inquisitor of Salz-
burg, Jacob Sprenger SJ. (c. 1485), sets out to refute writers
"who deny that there is such a thing as witchcraft and assert
that it is purely imaginary. They do not believe that devils
exist except in the imagination of the ignorant and vulgar.
. . . But this is contrary to our faith."10
Even more than philosophy, indeed, psychology was then the
handmaiden of theology. Mental disease was treated as sin,
since both were held to be caused by demons. The logical pre-
scription was a spell to exorcize the devils. No writer before
the beginning of the sixteenth century suggested any other ap-
proach.